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ANIMAL LIFE 


The Illustrated Animal 
and Nature Magazine 
of Canada 


Clean and fresh and wholesome as a 
wind from the fir balsam and pine. De- 


lightfully illustrated. The whole family 
will enjoy it. 


Price $1.00 per year —10 cents per copy 


ANIMAL LIFE 
11 St. Albans Street 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


The Outstanding Attraction in Filmdom for 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


The Silent Screen Pleads Eloquently the Cause 
of Our Dumb Animals in This 


Illustrated Version of Longfellow’s Popular Poem 
EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY FOR DATES IN APRIL 


State whether 16 mm. for portable machines, or 35 mm. (either regular or safety) film is reyuired. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The sure sign of superiortty 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Orders Promptly Filled 
KENmore 7600 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


FZ How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Relief and Healing Follow 
Price 25c each Sample free 
Address: “Cutioura” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 

England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open — such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


A humane library for seventy-five 
cents, postpaid to any address— 
the twelve numbers of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
for 1929, 
attractively bound in red cloth with gilt titles. 
Address, 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave.,Boston 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gindertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 20-25 
and Humane Sunday, April 19,1931 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Humane Calendar for 1931 ............... each, 20 cts. 
Two for 35 ets.; $1.80 per dozen. 
Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1930, bound in cloth ......... $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, Janusury to Dec ember, 

1929, bound in cloth, special 45 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac-. 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... $1.00 
Be kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%..... $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty ,Francis H.Rowley, $0.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or . 5.00 *  * 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases,ete. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... aa * * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... ao 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-eard .....$ $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in He alth and Disease oa 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . = * 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ..... Sen = 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... a * = 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ 4 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ..$0.60 per 100 
A Letter to Owners of Cats .... 80 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve _....... — > 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 ets. perdos. 50 * * 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 


For Pity’s ‘Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 ets. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 
Jack London Club P, osters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 ets., two for 25 ets., five or more .. each, 10 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . - 4 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. 


eloth, 75 ets. 


What is the Jack London Club ............ 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” .  .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1990 ¢« « 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 * 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


Why the Toad is so Useful ...... eee 


Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4 pp. 1.00 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem . 3 7 
“Empty Tin Cans,” cards Free 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
py ..12 cents each; ten for $1.09 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents euch; seven for $1.00 

Kindness Picture Book, 32 Pp, 

> cents each: seven for $1.00 

The Teacher's Helper in Education, 

seu ane Education—for Parents and Teach- 


Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 ets., set of eight, 35 y ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals’? Pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ... Sa: ach, 3 cts, 
Humane Education, 2 Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds ........... cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowle Y, cloth, 35 ets. 

paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Hel rs (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy ........... 

Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 

tichardson, 32 pp. ... cloth, 35 cts., paper, 10 cts. 

Address to Boston Publie Schools $2.00 per 100) 


cloth, 96 ets. 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals . . 3.00 
Humiune Day Exercises for 1931, with class- 
room project, 8 pp 200 * 


= ane Sunday, selec tions ‘from clergymen, 
cia Littie Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 
boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp. ...  .50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 
50 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Crue ‘Ity. pret 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1 50 
A Talk with Teacher 


The Coming Education ........ 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ...... ae 

“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!”” Se lections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp ....... each, 5 cts 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ............ Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

Mercy, Humane’ Society, or 

. $1.00 per 109 
star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 * 
Badges, gold finish, a small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ...... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. E 'ddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, amt % only) . .$3. m4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Merey ............ 

Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... .30 * “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than 81. 
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U.S. Trade bA 


ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COW PER 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Massachusetts Society 


GLory To 
GoD, 
Peace on EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE! 
AND Mercy TO 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Vol. 64 


March, 1931 


No. 3 


Convictions under the new Anti-Steel 
Trap law in Massachusetts are becoming 
quite frequent. 


Stories still come to us of the discovery 
of seriously wounded and suffering deer, 
the aftermath of the state’s hunting season. 


It is time now, if you have not already 
done it, to begin to think of the trees and 
shrubs to set out about your home to at- 
tract the birds, and also of the bird-boxes, 
how to place them and where, and the kind 
the various birds like best. 


We devoutly hope that the address to 
the Senators and Deputies of France by 
“The Friends of Animals” asking for a re- 
vision of the old 1850 Grammont Law will 
result in a law for France for the protec- 
tion of animals comparable, at least, with 
the law of other civilized lands. 


Do you know there is an organization 
called the Big Brother and Big Sister Fed- 
eration, Inc.? It has 484 branches. Ap- 
proximately 145,000 children were helped 
by it last year. It says it costs $20 a year 
to help a child in the Big Brother way, and 
$700 a year to keep him in a reformatory. 


We learn now that the radio is being 
used to keep hunters of wild fowl informed 
of the flight of these birds. Hunters in one 
state broadcast to hunters in another state 
to get out their guns for the wild geese 
and ducks are moving in their direction. 
It’s a good wind that blows no ill for beast 
or bird. 


. . 
. 


Two hundred thousand cats gathered up 
and mercifully put to sleep by humane or- 
ganizations in London last year. Is there 
to be no solution to this problem of the 
ever-increasing multiplicity of stray and 
unwanted cats? The licensing of them 
would involve much labor, but what other 
plan has anyone to suggest? 


The Connecticut Humane 
Society 


EDNESDAY, January 28 last, this 

notable Connecticut Society cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. On the plat- 
form, with the guests and speakers, sat 
Gertrude O. Lewis, who, as a young girl 
hearing George T. Angell speak of the 
work of our Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, secured 
his promise to come to Hartford and de- 
liver an address upon the subject of ani- 
mal protection. Though only about fifteen 
years of age, this high school girl was in- 
strumental in interesting enough of the 
citizens of Hartford to fill the Park Con- 
gregational Church, and out of that meet- 
ing was born this now strong and active 
organization, working for both animals and 
children. 

A fine audience was present at the anni- 
versary exercises. The reports of the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer gave evi- 
dences of the many activities of the Society, 
and the promise of enlarging service for 
the future. The speakers were Mr. C. C. 
Carstens, Director of the Child Welfare 
League of America, and the President of 
our two Societies. There is still living one 
other of the original founders besides Miss 
Lewis, Mr. Samuel Dunham, a prominent 
citizen, one of a little group that many 
years ago numbered among its members 
Mark Twain, Dr. Twichell, and Charles 
Dudley Warner. 


Two Separate Organizations 


N the January issue of Our Fourfooted 

Friends, now published quarterly, Mr. 
W. E. Brigham, the new Managing Direc- 
tor says, “When I was elected head of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, in March, 
1930, a friend asked, ‘Has Dr. Rowley re- 
tired?’ Mr. Brigham then speaks of the 


“perennial confusion in the public mind 
regarding the League and that other great 
animal welfare organization and its allied 
institution, The Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 


That this confusion exists both our society 
and the League know full well. Scarcely 
a day passes when some one does not call 
up our offices and say, “Is this the Animal 
Rescue League?” “No.” “Why, I thought 
your Society and the League were all the 
same thing!” The President of our Society 
is introduced or addressed quite as often 
as the president of the League as of the 
Mass. S. P. C. A. With the League, we 
gladly welcome any publicity that clarifies 
the public mind in regard to the two or- 
ganizations. 


We sincerely appreciate Mr. Brigham’s 
very gracious and complimentary words 
with reference to our work and cheerfully 
return the compliment in recognition of the 
effective service for animals rendered by 
the League these many years. 


The Dead Hand 


OMEONE wrote recently an article in 

a western paper expressing regret that 
money continued to come to humane socie- 
ties from wills made years ago and only 
of late settled by final payment. Alas, the 
complaint ran, that these poor men and 
women of the dead hand, will makers, who 
died ten or more years ago, could not have 
foreseen that societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals would by the year 
1931 have nothing more to do. To the writer 
of this article, and to others whom we oc- 
casionally meet, it would seem that the only 
animal in the world was the horse, and that 
with his numbers greatly reduced humane 
organizations were out of a job. 


Let us admit that the Department of 
Agriculture is right in its estimate for 
1930 that there were still in the United 
States only approximately 20,000,000 horses 
and mules, and that these need no societies 
or laws for their protection against cruelty 
and neglect. What shall we say of the 
hundreds of millions of cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, and small domestic and wild ani- 
mals? Has cruelty been eradicated from 
the human heart? Do vast country sections 
of the land where cattle, sheep, and swine 
are so often left unsheltered and unfed, 
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demand no attention? Even here in Massa- 
chusetts, as we write these words, comes a 
complaint to us telling of a whole barn 
full of cows abandoned and _ practically 
starving. Released from looking after far 
fewer lame, unfit, worn-out horses than in 
former years, our officers now, each with 
an automobile, are covering country dis- 
tricts as formerly it was impossible to do. 

Then, never was so much being done for 
small animals like dogs and cats; never 
were the claims of wild animals being so 
clearly recognized. With millions upon mil- 
lions of little fur-bearing creatures of the 
woods and streams being tortured in traps, 
can anyone dream that societies like ours 
have nothing to do? Add to this the need, 
from one end of the land to the other, of 
humane education in our schools, a work 
searcely more than in its infancy, and then 
let us all be profoundly grateful for all 
the dead and living hands that sustain our 
humane organizations. 

Let us not forget that whatever our so- 
cieties have done for animals they have 
done vastly more for men, women, and chil- 
dren by awakening and fostering in them 
the principles of justice and compassion. 
It is the reaction upon character of these 
principles expressed in conduct and life 
that means so much for the future citizen- 
ship of the nation. 


In Prison and You Visited Me 


O the prisoner, innocent or guilty, a 

visit always has been, is now, and al- 
ways will be as “unto Me.” No one with even 
the slightest knowledge of the treatment 
of the inmates in great numbers of our 
prisons but must know that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the discipline enforced, the pun- 
ishments inflicted, and the attitude of the 
officials towards them can only tend to 
harden and embitter them against the 
whole social order under whose laws they 
have been arrested, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. Multitudes enter these prisons the 
victims of sudden outbreaks of passion, 
sometimes unjustly charged with crime, 
many of them with no natural criminal 
tendencies. Why shall we so treat them as 
to arouse every feeling of resentment, rob 
them of self-respect, and send them out at 
last hopeless of a recovered and honest 
citizenship? Cruel treatment, brutal pun- 
ishments, failure to distinguish between the 
determined violator of the law and the man 
who wants to redeem himself, have we not 
tried these methods long enough? 

Heaven hasten the day when no prison 
in our land shall be a shame and reproach 
to it. When in each shall be shown to those 
within its walls the spirit of Him who 
would kindle the light of hope in even the 
darkest heart, and who held that kindness, 
good will, and human sympathy can reach 
to depths that cold-blooded heartlessness 
can never sound. The good bishop of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s story, whose treatment of Jean 
Valjean, almost blinded with excess of kind- 
ness the hardened heart of that escaped 
prisoner, still reclaimed him till his charac- 
ter for beauty and self-sacrifice has scarce 
a rival in the fiction of any land or age. 
Prisons are prisons, and men must be pun- 
ished for crime, but why confront the of- 
fender, as he crosses the gloomy threshold, 
with the damning words, “Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here!” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Monkey Speaks 
MARY B. WARD 


Before this dreadful cage they stand, 
And smile and keep time with the band; 
I wish that they could understand. 


They wait the time when I come out 
To do my antics in the ring, 

And think it a huge joke for me 
To dodge the missiles that they fling. 


They do not know that I was trained 
To dodge by being hit till lame, 
And that it never was to me 
A very pleasant kind of game. 


They do not know that as I jump 
I keep a tired and wary glance 

On him who holds the chain and jerks; 
They smile and think I like to dance. 


They do not know my haunted brain 
Tells of the forest-scented air; 

And that my dancing footfalls are 
All tapping echoes of despair. 


If they knew how I long to be 
As God intended—free, just free, 
They never more would smile at me. 


Conservation of Wild Life 


Public schools in several Colorado and 
Utah counties are putting on a campaign 
for the preservation of wild animal and 
bird life. By so doing, kindness to dumb 
animals will come along naturally and in 
time boys and girls will grow up to be men 
and women with the proper slant on this 
important subject. 

May the idea spread far and _ wide 
throughout the land! 

—Pueblo (Colo.) Indicator 


Mass. S. P. C. A. Prosecutes 
Trapper 


Humane officers of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. recently prosecuted an offender 
for violating the steel-trap law passed last 
November. Defendant had set his trap be- 
yond the fifty-yard limit from buildings or 
cultivated land and had caught his neigh- 


bor’s dog. The court imposed a fine of fifty 
dollars. 


Mar. 1931 
The Better Way 


CURTIS WAGER-SMITH 


UNISHING people for cruelty to ani- 

mals is all in the day’s work. Some- 
times the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. has 
a chance to play fairy god-father and then 
even the gloomiest November morning is 
drenched with sunshine. 

Not long ago a man brought a handsome 
and trusting young German shepherd to 
the building at 924 North Broad Street to 
be humanely destroyed. 

“What is the matter?” they asked. 
“Won’t you let us find him a good home 
instead?” 

The man was adamant. It seemed a 
shame, but when an owner takes that stand 
he is within his rights and there is nothing 
that can be done about it. However, 
Frank B. Rutherford, operative manager, 
reluctant to see a fine animal destroyed 
and seeing the visitor’s distress, said to 
him, “My friend, we will put this dog to 
sleep if you insist, but it’s a mighty good 
animal and seems very fond of you. Sup- 
pose you tell me all about it and maybe we 
can find another solution to your diffi- 
culty.” 

Then the story came out. An architect, 
out of work for several months, his family 
quartered with friends, he was on his way 
to New York to look for a job. He could 
not take the dog, had no place to leave it 
and dreaded his pet’s possible suffering 
in strange hands. The manager gave him 
a copy of Vest’s Eulogy. ‘Read that,” he 
said, “and think it over for a bit. We can 
help you both if you will let us.” 

When he returned later, the man’s eyes 
were full of tears. “It’s all true,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘But what can I do?” 

Lewis W. Ahn, superintendent of the 
Francisvale Home at Radnor, stepped for- 
ward and presently it was arranged for 
“Schnitzel” to be the guest of the home 
until his owner could reclaim him. 

With a ten-acre enclosure in which to 
romp with four other favored dogs which 
had the run of the place and the sympa- 
thetic care of George Armstrong, care- 
taker, Schnitzel was soon leading the life 
of Reilly. Yesterday a letter from the 
architect brought news that the search for 
work had been successful and relatives 
had offered a haven for his pet. ‘Words 
cannot express what you have done for 
me,” he wrote. “I will never forget it. 
You are truly a humane society.” 

Magistrates’ cases are all very well, but 
who will say that saving a good dog’s life 
and helping a man to rehabilitate himself 


are not equally worth the doing by the 
g 


7 Jack London Club ‘is a humane 
society with no cfficers and no dues, 
and a membership of over 500,000. You 
can become a member of this club by 
agreeing to withdraw from any place of 
public amusement when performing ani- 
mals are exhibited; or by refusing to 
patronize the theaters that cater animal 
performances, and by sending your name 
to Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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National Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25 


Humane Sunday, April 19; Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 24 


For Be Kind to Ani- Ruth and “Rega” Broadcasting Be Kind to Animals 


mals Week 


(See also General Price List on 
inside front cover) 


Reprints of this page may be 
secured at one cent each in any 
quantity. 


Be Kind to Animals poster 
for 1931, by Will Rannells, 22 
x 17 inches, in colors, on heavy 
paper, single copy, 10 cents, six- 
teen copies, $1.00, postpaid to 
any address. 


“Selections from Prominent 
Clergymen,” a four-page leaf- 
let with brief paragraphs from 
humane sermons by prominent 
ministers both of this country 
and of England, has just been 
compiled for use in connection 
with Humane Sunday. Price, 
$1.00 per 100, postpaid. 


“Exercises for Humane Day,” 
new edition for 1931, with selec- 
tions for recitation, and other 
features including a_ special 
project for classrooms by Miss 
Frances E. Clarke, teacher of 
English and Humane Education 
in the Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
illustrated by Miss C. M. 
Field. 8 pp. Price $2.00 per 
100, postpaid. 


from Station DOG 


Owned and photographed by Mrs. O. C. Beam, Blue Ridge, Ga. 


Suggestions for the 
Anniversary 


Hints for Humane Societies, Bands 
of Mercy and Individuals Inter- 
ested in Be Kind to Animals 
Week 


1. Secure publicity. Atleast have 
every local paper carry advance 
notices of the dates—-HUMANE 
SUNDAY, APRIL 19, BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, April 20-25, 
1931. 


2. Ask your local editor to have 
a suitable editorial during the Week. 


3. See that all teachers are in- 
vited to observe HUMANE DAY IN 
SCHOOLS, either Friday, April 24, 
or the nearest convenient date. 
Provide speakers where they will 
be welcome. 


4. Ask all the ministers to ob- 
serve Humane Sunday, either by 
preaching a special sermon or mak- 
ing some reference during the day 
to the event. 


5. Try to have the local moving- 
picture houses exhibit special lantern 
slides bearing the dates of the Anni- 


Bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals 
for 1930, a complete library of 192 pages 
of humane literature, $1.25 per copy. 

“Animals as Seen by the Poets,” quota- 
tions from the gems of English and Ameri- 
can poetry relating to kindness to animals, 
compiled by Guy Richardson. 32 pp. Cloth, 
35 cents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

Illustrated lantern slides, colored, bear- 
ing the words: THIS IS NATIONAL BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, for use in 
picture houses and elsewhere, 40 cents each, 
three for $1.00, postpaid. Extra charge 
for local imprint. 

The Humane Film, “The Bell of Atri,” 
either 16 mm. for small portable machines, 
or regular 35 mm. for theater use (state if 
“safety” is required), for rent and for sale. 
Special terms on application. 

For any of the above, and for all the 
titles listed on inside front cover of this 
number, address. American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton. Please avoid last minute rush orders 
by sending in early and so being sure of 
securing your supplies in good season. 


Humane Day in Schools 


While Humane Day in schools is set for 
Friday, April 24, because of vacation dur- 
ing that week, Humane Day will be observed 
in schools of Boston on Friday, April 17. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will distrib- 
ute free to all teachers above the second 
grade a new, eight-page pamphlet of read- 
ings, recitations, etc., including a special 
classroom project as described above. 


CASH PRIZES FOR HUMANE PLAYS 


Fifty dollars in cash will be given by the 
American Humane Education Society as a first 
prize, and twenty-five dollars in cash as a second 
prize, for the best original short one-act plays 
illustrating kindness to animals, suitable for 
presentation in schools, submitted to that or- 
ganization not later than April 25, 1931. All en- 
tries to comply with these conditions:— 


1. The action to be as simple, yet as effective, 
as possible, with stage requirements, including 
costumes, to be such as can be met easily. 


_2. Length of manuscript, including all stage 
directions and explanations, to be not less than 
1,500 words and not to exceed 2,000 words. 


3. The number of characters to be not less 
than five nor more than fifteen. 


4. Each manuscript to be typewritten, on one 
side of the page only, with full name and ad- 
dress at top of first page of text, above title. 
Do not send any letters of explanation nor any 
sheets of paper other than those used for the text. 


5. No MS. will be returned unless a self-ad- 
dressed envelope, with full postage attached, is 
enclosed. 


6. All offerings to be received at the office of 
the Secretary, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
not later than the close of business, April 25, 
1931. 


7. If, in the opinion of the judges selected, no 
manuscripts received are worthy of the prizes 
offered, no awards will be made. In any event, 
the Society will make cash offers for any manu- 
scripts not winning a prize that may prove avail- 
able for publication. The prize-winning plays 
will be published in leaflet form and sold at cost 
to meet the demand for such literature from 
humane organizations and others in connection 
with the annual Be Kind to Animals Week. 


versary throughout the Week, also 
suggest to them the propriety of showing humane 
films like ‘‘The Bell of Atri.” 


6. Make generous use of the colored poster, 
“Be Kind to Animals,” specially prepared for 
1931 by Mr. Will Rannells. Single copies, or 
small lots, may be secured from the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. For large quantities, with local 
imprint, address the American Humane Associa- 
tion, 80 Howard Street, Albany, N. Y. 


7. Use humane literature generously. It may 
be secured in great variety from the addresses 
given in the preceding paragraph. See special 
notice on new literature in another column on 
this page. 


8. Seek the co-operation of the local Library, 
especially the juvenile department, by having 
books and pictures relating to animals exhibited 
during the Week. 


9. If you are a member of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, a Woman’s Club, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, or any other similar organization where 
speakers on general subjects are heard, suggest 
to the program committee a humane talk for the 
meeting coming nearest to the dates of the An- 
niversary. 


10. Last, as first, secure PUBLICITY. Do 
not let a single editor fail to take notice of our An- 
niversary—BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK and 
HUMANE SUNDAY. At least, write a letter on 
the subject to the contributors’ column of your 
daily paper. 
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Spare the Whip 


ELIZABETH THOMAS 


HAVE often heard horse owners state 

pridefully that their horses were 
“seared to death of a whip,” and I could 
never see why they seemed to think this 
was a good feature. Excessive fear of the 
whip must be caused by a too generous use 
of it at some period in the horse’s training. 
I always believed that a horse could be 
brought up from colthood without this whip 
fear. But I was always told that colts had 
to be whipped to make them mind. This, 
however, is not so, as I have proved to my 
own satisfaction. 

When I bought my unbroken three-year- 
old Kentucky-bred mare, I thought it a 
good opportunity to try out some of my own 
pet horse-breaking theories. The mare was 
large, powerful, totally unused to being 
handled, and after her long ride on the 
train, in no condition to behave sensibly. I 
knew that if I could train her without beat- 
ing her, any colt could be trained by kind- 
ness. It wasn’t easy, and I must admit 
that there were many occasions when I 
should have almost enjoyed whipping her, 
but I didn’t. The results, I think, justified 
the pains I took. The mare has no fear 
whatever of the whip now. She appar- 
ently regards it as part of the harness, 
annoying and even painful at times, but 
necessary and therefore to be tolerated. 
Never having been punished, she has no fear 
of punishment, and whatever she is called 
upon to do she does freely and willingly. 
After breaking her to the saddle, I tried 
her in harness, using a regular harness, 
with breeching, and harnessed her into a 
heavy, rattling road cart for the first trial. 
She seemed mildly astonished but moved 
along calmly enough. I used no kicking 
strap and needed none. She does not like 
harness work but she does it without pro- 
test. 

In marked contrast to my success is the 
experience of a neighbor of mine, a great 
advocate of the whipping system of train- 
ing. He raised a little pacing filly, and 
began “breaking” her before she was fairly 
weaned. She learned what a whip was 
before she was halter broken, and has been 
having its use impressed upon her con- 
stantly throughout the four years of her 
life. In spite of almost daily training, she 
still has to be driven with a heavy kick- 
ing strap and spends most of her time 
vainly attempting to kick herself free of 
harness and wagon. She is, of course, 
rewarded with still stronger tastes of the 
whip, which scarcely tends to inspire any 
great trust or faith in her owner. En- 
dowed at first with quite a bit of speed, she 
has been overdriven and abused until her 
courage is gone and she is now a spiritless, 
practically worthless, and slightly vicious 
beast. To my mind this is a shining ex- 
ample of how not to train a colt. 


Chinese Wisdom 


True benevolence is to love all men. 
Recompense injury with justice, and kind- 
ness with kindness. CONFUCIUS 


I regard man’s treatment of his fellow 
animals as one of the primary trusts given 
to him by the Creator and Sustainer of all. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, England 
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Three Pictures of the Wild 
WALTER A. DYER 


Photographs from the American Museum of Natural History 


mountains. A rising moon, shedding 
its cold radiance on the expanse of 
snow, made the scene nearly as bright as 
day, albeit with a bluish cast. It was still 
and cold. Snow crystals flashed like dia- 
mond dust. In the foreground the trunks 
of tall spruces and firs cast long shadows 
on the snow. In the distance snow-clad 
Rockies reared their peaks. Here and 
there in the intervale evergreen forests 
thrust out dark promontories into the white. 
Up over a little knoll, threading their 
way amid the tree trunks, with noses to 
the ground or lifted in air in search of the 
scent of prey, came three great gray wolves, 
treading steadily and noiselessly. Not lean 
like the traditional wolf of the story books, 
but sturdy, powerful, and shaggy they 
were, more like huskies or Eskimo dogs, 
with broad heads and muscular shoulders. 
All three were gray, but varied somewhat 
in shade. They were dark, almost black, 
along the back and on the top of the head, 
with dusky patches on the shoulders and 
hips and lighter underneath. The second 
one, a female, showed a hint of the tawny 
or rufous. The largest was nearly five 
feet long and heavy in proportion. 
As I stood watching their near approach 
I shivered a little, so cold was the picture, 
though it was midsummer where I stood. 
But I did not fear, for a stout sheet of 
plate glass separated me from the three 
wild beasts, and though startlingly lifelike, 
I knew them to be stuffed. For this was 
one of the most successful of those re- 
markable groupings which has been install- 
ed in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. It is a triumph of the 
art of the taxidermist and the scene 
builder. Realistic in every detail, it pro- 
duces an almost complete illusion. No 
caged wolves in a zoo could give anything 
like the correct impression of these animals 
in their native habitat that is to be gained 
from a study of this group. The poses are 
those of life in the open. 
The spectator stands in a darkened room 
with the scene before him, illuminated with 


le was a winter night in the Colorado 


GRAY OR TIMBER WOLVES—HABITAT GROUP, AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK 


a bluish light. It actually makes one 
feel cold. It is difficult to believe that the 
spruce needles are all of wax and that one 
is not gazing on actual snow and tree 
trunks. The wolves at least are genuine, 
though lifeless. 

This gray wolf, or timber wolf (Cuaiis 
occidentalis) is kin to the dreaded wolf of 
Europe. He is a bold animal, not a coward 
like the coyote. Formerly indigenous all 
over the United States, and once a menace 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, the breed has been 
driven back by advancing civilization until 
now it is to be found only in the mountains 
and plains of the West and Canada. They 
used to hunt in large packs and followed 
the bison herds, but are now found most 
commonly in twos and threes. Theirs is a 
wandering nature, especially in winter 
when food is scarce. In the timber lands 
of the Rockies they still freely hunt the 
deer and smaller game, running down their 
prey by speed and endurance rather than 
by strategy. 

A somewhat less chilling and more 
peaceful scene is that presented by the 
group of Virginia deer, the variety fam- 
iliar to most Easterners (Odocoileus vir- 
ginianus.) They stand unafraid in the 
sedge grass at the edge of a marsh, buck, 
doe, and fawn, and the male is browsing. 
In New England we occasionally see them, 
in the morning or late afternoon, wander- 
ing down to our pastures and orchards or 
standing impudently in the road, gazing at 
us with big, innocent, inquiring eyes, until, 
startled at last, they disappear into the 
thicket with great bounds, flashing a part- 
ing signal with cotton-white tails. 

The male of the species is six feet long 
and stands somewhat over three feet high 
at the shoulder. His antlers measure 
twenty to twenty-four inches when full 
grown. A handsomer creature ne’er drew 
breath. Built for speed, he is the epitome 
of grace. The color in summer is a bright 


rufous chestnut above with black on the 
chin and light circles about the eyes. The 
throat, belly, and inside of the legs are a 
clean white. 


The tail is brownish, with 
white beneath. In 
winter the coloring is 
duller — a yellowish 
gray. The fawn is 
spotted. The buck’s 
head is ornamented 
with curving, pronged 
antlers. 

The Virginia deer 
was once common all 
over the country, un- 
til ruthless hunting 
nearly exterminated 
the breed. Protective 
laws, however, have 
been bringing it back 
in most sections of 
the East. The West- 
ern variety differs in 
minor details; the 
Northern deer, an- 
other variety, is a bit 
larger and grayer. 

In many sections 
they have become al- 
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VIRGINIA DEER—HABITAT ( 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW 


most tame and may be seen often in fam- 
ilies, browsing along the edge of a swamp 
or wood, or following a brook, lifting their 
graceful heads now and then to look and 
listen. 


One of the most remarkable of all the 
groupings in the Museum is the Florida 
reptile group. The scene is a_ typical 
cypress swamp in the Everglades. Great 
cypress trees stand knee-deep in water and 
slime, their branches festooned with Span- 
ish moss. Here and there a gay wild 
flower peeps forth like a flame, and above 
may be discerned a snowy egret and 
smaller birds. Poisonous-looking snakes 
slide through the water or coil themselves 
in the branches. Frogs and lizards lie 
among the rushes. Turtles slip off the 
rocks into the mud and great sabre-toothed 
alligators lie in wait for the unwary. One 
is heartily glad of the plate-glass protec- 
tion. 

Though this scene is not an actual re- 
production, it comes near to being so, for 
every detail of it was collected within a 
few miles of Orlando, Florida. And the 
most extraordinary thing about it is that 
the work was all done by a woman—Miss 
Mary C. Dickerson. Think of that, madam, 
the next time you scream at sight of a 
caterpillar. 


For my own part, I believe the time has 
come for the abolition of the zoo as a relic 
of barbarism. Caged animals suffer. It is 
high time the cruel traffic in prisoners of 
the wild was abandoned. The one argu- 
ment used successfully to support the 
practice—educational influence—appears 
pretty much outworn when one contem- 
plates what the Natural History Museum 
has done in portraying the life of forest, 
swamp, and seashore. Spend a day with 
their groupings of birds, mammals, and 
marine life, and then ask yourself why you 
care to visit the monkey-houses in Central 
Park. 


Practical Humane Education 


MRS. M. W. BALDWIN, in lowa Parent-Teacher 


ESTERDAY a letter came to me from 
a woman living in a small town near 
Sioux City. She asked what could be done 
about the maiming and torture of birds. 
She said that boys in her town were practic- 
ing almost unbelievable cruelties towards 
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birds and small ani- 
mals, besides maim- 
ing them with guns 
and sling-shots. 

The next day 
brought an answer to 
the first letter, when 
another woman living 
in the same town 
asked me how to go 
about starting a 
Band of Mercy. There 
was the solution in a 
nutshell. Of course 
these boys should be 
told that the Iowa 
laws protect birds 
and animals, but one 
should go _ farther. 
We do not think only 
of the suffering 
caused defenseless 
things, but the 
effect of such acts upon the boys who are 
sure to become callous and perhaps hard- 
ened criminals if such tendencies are not 
curbed. 

Parents do not seem to realize what they 
are doing when they place a gun in the 
hands of an inexperienced boy. One man 
told me he insisted on his boy having a gun 
because it would help make a man of him! 

Teach the children to protect, instead of 
injure and torment. A _ boy likes to be 
considered big enough and strong enough to 
protect something and, for that matter, so 
does a girl. An organization like the Band 
of Mercy will foster and develop the prin- 
ciples of justice and kindness in children, 
and when they have learned to apply the 
teachings of the golden rule toward all liv- 
ing things, what splendid citizens they 
will become! 


YORK 


My Friends 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


My house is hidden quite by shrub and vine 
Here at the ending of a little street, 
And though it boasts no grandeur of design, 

Each day I have some charming friends 


to greet. 
The robin builds beneath the eaves in 
spring, 
And, sheltered by the grape’s protecting 
leaves, 


The wren keeps house. 
him sing 
My cares I banish like so many thieves. 


And when I hear 


The bluejay, like a proud and stately king, 
Sits in the top-most bough across the 
way, 
The cardinal darts by on gorgeous wing, 
A timid dove comes, garbed in modest 
gray. 


And though the blackbird is a gossip bold 
And arrogant, I make him welcome, too; 
The wee canary with his wings of gold 
Flits by, and once I heard an owl’s “tu- 
whoo.” 


And, last of all, I have one steadfast friend 
Who stays with me though skies be dark 
or fair, 
The sparrow, who is always prompt to 
send 
His cheerful greeting on the morning air. 
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Nests of the Brown Thrasher 


w. S. LONG 


T is usually a morning in early April 

that the brown thrasher returns to 
serenade us from the topmost twig of 
some towering elm or maple, with a succes- 
sion of rapidly-repeated notes which were 
translated by Thoreau into the words, 
“Drop it, drop it; cover it up, cover it up; 
pull it up, pull it up.” 

Too often the singer’s bright reddish- 
brown coat and dark-spotted breast form a 
tempting target for the small boy with his 
air-rifle, or even the larger boy with his 
twenty-two. Hundreds are _ slaughtered 
every year as they pour out their souls in 
a rush of golden notes. If alarmed, the 
singer dives quickly into the green depths 
of the tree and is seen no more until the 
urge to express himself again moves him 
to take up his post. 

Aside from his singing, the brown 
thrasher is a rather shy and retiring bird 
who seeks out dark tangles of vines, hedges 
and brush heaps in which to build his nest. 
It is a model of what the perfect nest 
should be; made of sticks and small weed 
stalks, and lined with rootlets. Sometimes 
it is decorated with corn husks or large 
leaves, and always is placed in the darkest, 
thorniest place the birds can find. 


In this most charming receptacle the 
female deposits her three or four pepper- 
and-salt colored eggs, with all the confi- 
dence in the world that they will be safe 
from marauding snakes, squirrels and 
small boys. If any intruder threatens the 
nest, the parents raise such a clamor that 
all the birds of the neighborhood are 
attracted, and the jays, robins and grackles 
do their best to protect the little home. 
Sometimes the little mother will come with- 
in three feet of the monster and scream 
defiance in his very face. 

Soon, if danger passes by, the little home 
is filled to overflowing with three or four 
little wide-mouthed babies, and the father’s 
singing days are over for the season. The 
parents are busy from morning to night 
carrying soft-bodied insects to their young, 
which are never satisfied, but continually 
open their mouths for more. 

The young are much darker in color than 
their elders, but this coat has been replaced 
by the time we see them in the spring. 
All too soon the nest is deserted and silent. 


THE BROWN THRASHER’S NEST 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


Suggestions for Life 
Memberships 


IFE memberships in either the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society or the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. are $100 each. 
Some persons are glad to contribute several 
hundreds of dollars at a time. For those 
who care to do so, it is suggested that they 
may nominate a life member for each extra 
$100 given, such a member to be under 
agreement with the donor to help the So- 
ciety in every possible way during his life- 
time. By this method contributors will aid 
the organization in two ways, first, finan- 
cially, and second, by adding to the num- 
ber of those who have the Society’s in- 
terests at heart. 


An Appeal to Artists and 
Others 


The Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is sending out an ap- 
peal made to “artists and all persons of 
imaginative insight to associate themselves 
with a protest against the cruelties inflicted 
upon animals.” The claims of the wild 
animals are particularly emphasized in this 
appeal and legislation is to be sought to 
prohibit the use of the steel-tooth trap and 
all other traps that can cause suffering. 
This appeal is signed by these distinguished 
names: 

GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A., (for Painting) 

JOHN GALSwWoRTHY (for Literature) 

W. R. LetHasy (for Architecture) 

JOHN MASEFIELD (for Poetry) 

KARL PARSONS (for Crafts) 
ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E. (for Music) 
SYBIL THORNDIKE (for Drama) 


To what fate next will someone want io 
subject helpless animals? A Dr. Stewart 
of Princeton University suggests experi- 
ments on animals in large and small grav- 
itational fields by some sort of rocket as a 
preparation for travel through space to 
other planets. If such suggestions are not 
meant as a joke, this doctor’s brain must 
be seriously affected. 


“Be Kind to Animals” Anniversary, April 
20-25; Humane Sunday, April 19, 1931. 
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A Citizen by Birth, a Captive 
by Law 


HAT shall we think of this: That of 

the 250,000 Indians who have been 
under the absolute control of the Indian 
Bureau for fifty years, the majority of these 
today cannot read, write, or speak the Eng- 
lish language? Yet fifteen years ago the then 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
publicly declared that the Indian Bureau 
School System “was one of the most effi- 
cient school systems to be found anywhere 
in the United States or in the civilized 
world.” So far as we are able to under- 
stand the facts, we are inclined to accept 
as true the following from “The American 
Indian: Captive or Citizen”: 

Our Bureau of Indian Affairs, founded, as 
it is, upon its separateness from our form 
of government, and its arbitrary restraint, 
or control, of all the civil liberties of the 
Indian, including his personal liberty — 
never has, and never will “educate,” or 
make the Indian “self-sustaining,” but will 
continue to make him more dependent, more 
servile—less a man and more a serf. No 
Bureau, with its separate autocratic gov- 
ernment, “makes citizens,” nor “merges 
them into our national life,” of any other 
race composing our citizenship, with the 
single exception of our native American. 


Waterfowl and Hunters 


Waterfowl hunters are estimated to 
number about two million. The ducks and 
geese estimated to be available each year 
for their hunting are about twelve million. 
With only six ducks or geese, on the aver- 
age, coming to each hunter, it is not at 
once apparent why the duck hunters are 
justified in expending the vast sums, prob- 
ably a hundred million dollars, that are 
necessary to maintain club-holding, to hire 
guides and transportation, to support 
flocks of live decoys, to buy guns and am- 
munition (not to mention many more 
items), and to spend the time necessary to 
follow the sport. How does it happen that 
all the ducks and geese in the United 
States, with a population of, say, 130,- 
000,000, belong entirely to 2,000,000 hunt- 
ers? —Nature Magazine 


A Request Gladly Complied 
With 


The following letter will interest many 
of our readers: 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 
January 30, 1931 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly mail to Swift and Com- 
pany, Continuation School, subject matter 
for humane education suitable for students 
sixteen years old. 

Thanking you for any ideas or sugges- 
tions, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

HOMER W. PEPPER 


Instructor 


(Signed) 


Mar. 1921 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1s 
See page 45 for complete list of officers 
MONTHLY REPORT 


See page 42 for complete list of prosecuting officers 


Miles traveled by humane officers 11,247 
Cases investigated.............. 563 
Animals examined ............. 5,212 
Number of prosecutions......... 13 
Number of convictions ......... 12 
Horses taken from work ........ 46 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 95 
Small animals humanely put to 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 28,444 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Jeremiah F. Rich 
of Wellfleet, William S. Close of Melrose, 
Laura J. Chandler of Cambridge, Frank S. 
Richardson of North Adams, Hon. Albert E. 
Pillsbury of Newton, and May A. Green- 
wood of Detroit, Mich. 


February 10, 1931. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


See page 46 for complete list of members of Hospital staff 


Hosrital Dispensary 
Cases entered 546 Cases 1,747 
Dogs 394 Dogs 1,386 
Cats 145 Cats 333 
Horses 4 Birds 20 
Bird 1 Horses 5 
Monkey i Goldfish 2 
Rabbit 1 Rabbit 1 

Operations 544 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 


Dispensary Cases 192,094 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 


COURTS 
Convictions in January 


For cruelly clubbing a cat to death, two defendants 
were each fined 


Cruelly mutilating a dog by shooting it with bird 
shot, guilty; case filed upon payment of costs. 


Failing to provide proper food and shelter for 
six head of stock and one horse, fine $25, suspended 
for one year. 


Having charge and custody of six cows and two 
horses and failing to provide them with proper food, 
defendant fined $50, two weeks to pay. 


Driving a horse that was unfit for labor, $15 fine. 


Selling at private sale a horse that was unfit for 
labor, fine $10, three weeks to pay. 


Unnecessarily failing to provide proper food and 
shelter for four cows and two horses, fine $25, sus- 
pended to March 2. 


Cruelly beating a dog by shooting, fined $25, two 
weeks to pay. 


Failing to provide proper food and drink for three 
horses, fined $25, committed to jail for non-payment 
of fine. 


Selling a horse that was unfit for labor, defendant 
convicted, case filed, horse ordered killed and money 
refunded to buyer. 


For failure to provide two horses with proper food, 
defendant convicted, sentenced to one month House 
of Correction, suspended for one year. 


For subjecting to unnecessary suffering and cruel- 
ty a horse, too feeble to get up, bruised on head, Jegs 
and body and cast for thirty-four hours, by failure 
to do anything to relieve it, defendant was fined $25. 


as 


Mar. 1931 
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Sixty-third Annual Report of the President 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1930 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


HE year 1930, despite the wide-spread 
depression and gloom which have 
prevailed in this and other lands, has 

been the most notable in the history of our 
two Societies. Never before has so much 
been accomplished, never before has the 
work of the two organizations been so en- 
larged during any twelve months since 
their foundation, or their influence felt 
over so wide a realm. In the belief that 
the more we were willing to undertake to 
carry out the purposes of those whose con- 
tributions make possible our activities the 
more those contributions will increase, we 
have enlarged our service both in the work 
of prevention and in the work of education. 

Month by month the story has been told 
in our magazine, and an annual report need 
be but little more than a summary of what 
has already been given to our friends and 
members. The report of the American 
Humane Education Society, though far less 
easy to embody in statistics than that of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is after all 
the most fundamental and must always 
mean more for the future of the great 
cause we represent. We particularly hope 
the report of the increasing service of its 
workers in the schools of our own country 
throughout the several states and in for- 
eign lands will be read. 


In Massachusetts we have gone forward 
both in our educational work and in our 
effort to minister to the welfare of animals. 
Still in the schools of the Commonwealth 
our Miss Maryott has been reaching thou- 
sands of children, awakening in them the 
spirit of a finer humanity, the issue of 
which is character, and a better citizen- 
ship is the primary thing sought in all such 
endeavor. During this past year a new 
venture was made when we engaged Mr. 
L. R. Talbot, a well-known humanitarian 
and lover of animals, to visit the Boys 
Camps of this and other New England 
states. More than 10,000 boys listened to 
Mr. Talbot, saw his pictures, and many of 
them accompanied him in walks through 
the woods while he talked with them of the 
birds and animals in whose welfare and 
economic value he sought to interest them. 
He also addressed many high schools and 
teachers. Letters from heads of these 
camps and from principals have testified 
to the value of his work. 

Also in the state two other much needed 
enlargements of our work have to be 
noted. 


New Shelter in Springfield 


At Springfield, where for many years we 
have been doing a constantly increasing 
work, where we have a very competent 
official, and where we have maintained a 
shelter and ambulance, this past year 3,149 
animals lost, injured, or unwanted, have 
been gathered up. For these homes have 
been found, or a painless death has been 
made possible for them. Here in this popu- 


lous and thriving city land has been pur- 
chased in the heart of the business section, 
and plans are being prepared for an attrac- 
tive and suitable building which will be a 
credit to the Society and largely add to its 
field of service. Though the expense of this 
new undertaking will be approximately 
$30,000, the Directors of the Society have 
felt it more than justified. Our-old shelter 
in that city was badly located, and, though 
the best we could find at the time it was 
opened, was unsatisfactory, and our lease 
expires April 1, 1932. The new one will be 
so built as to provide for an animal clinic 
and, in time, we purpose to have in connec- 
tion with it a well-equipped animal hospital. 


Enlargement at Methuen 


At Methuen, in connection with our Rest 
Farm for Horses, the Women’s Auxiliary 
generously provided this past year nearly 
$2,000 to remodel and equip our small ani- 
mal shelter. We now have there a building 
admirably suited to our needs. A new 
ambulance purchased last year is in con- 
stant demand for this work which has to 
cover Methuen, Lawrence, the Andovers, 
and neighboring towns. 

The Rest Farm itself, under the super- 
intendency of one who is also one of the 
Society’s officers and not only a first-class 
horseman and farmer but a man of unusual 
ability in knowing how to meet the public 
and deal with innumerable difficulties, has 
had during the past year the largest num- 
ber of horses in its pastures and stables 
of any year since it came into the Society’s 
possession through the generous gift of 
Mrs. David Nevins, whose death occurred 
in November, 1929. There has been at the 
Farm during 1930, an average of 29 horses 


of Cruelty to Animals 


a day. The total number of small animals 
cared for is 1,671. 

The small animal cemetery at the Farm, 
Hillside Acre, the upkeep of which has been 
provided for in large part by the gifts of 
two greatly prized friends of the Society, 
has been made additionally attractive by 
the expenditure of several hundred dollars 
for shrubbery, climbing roses, and settees, 
through the generosity of another friend to 
whose kindness we are greatly indebted. 
The graves now number 540. 


Prosecuting Officers 


The work of all the officers throughout 
the various counties we cannot refrain 
from heartily commending. They, with the 
force of seven officers at our headquarters 
here in Boston, deserve generous words of 
praise. They form a group of men fear- 
less and faithful and have the confidence of 
the public and the courts. 


JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Total number of miles traveled .. 143,411 
Complaints investigated ........ 7,590 
Animals (all kinds) examined dur- 

ing such investigation......... 58,550 
Horses taken from work ........ 760 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 761 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected (stock-yards 

Animals sick or injured, humanely 

put to sleep (stock-yards) ..... 336 
Horses watered on Boston streets, 

summer of 1930)... 38,802 
156 


ONE OF THE MANY WRETCHED COUNTRY SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 
OF THE STATE WE HAVE TO WATCH 
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Of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
I shall say little save what is said by the 
figures, which are as follows: 


Hospital 
Small animals treated .......... 7,186 
Large animals treated .......... 113 
49 
Total number cases in hospital... 7,348 
6,165 
Dispensary 

Small animals treated .......... 21,287 
Large animals treated .......... 30 
263 
Treated by correspondence ..... 258 
Total number cases in Dispensary 21,580 

Total animals and birds treated 

SUMMARY 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 

Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
| 190,347 


AMBULANCE TRIPS, JANUARY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Horse Ambulances ............. 160 
Small Animal Ambulances....... 4,077 


New equipment is constantly being added 
to the Hospital to keep it abreast of the 
times and to add to its efficiency. To our 
Women’s Auxiliary we are chiefly indebted 
for these additions, as it has continued since 
its organization to work mainly for this 
end. 


While we recognize the interest taken in 
the winning of our Anti-Steel-Trap Bill 
and the financial support rendered by its 
many friends and by other humane organ- 
izations, we must give ourselves the credit 
of standing by and backing up the cam- 
paign with a moral and financial support, 
without which, in all probability, the battle 
would not have been won. It was a great 
victory and we purpose to continue to co- 
operate with the committees formed to see 
that the new law shall not become a dead 
letter. 

Finances 


The current receipts of the Society for 
the past year were $269,175.79. The cur- 
rent expenses were $293,557.04. Though ex- 
penditures exceeded receipts $24,381.25, we 
are glad to say that we have felt warranted 
this year in the expenditure of sufficient 
money to buy an extraordinarily fine site 
in Springfield for a building for a small 
animal shelter such as we have long felt 
the city and the surrounding towns and vil- 
lages demanded, our hope being that we 
should also feel warranted by future con- 
tributions to erect there a building which 
would be a credit to the Society and its 
work. We have also ventured to enlarge 
our work at Methuen, and these two items, 
together with what the Society did for the 
Anti-Steel-Trap Bill, account for the un- 
usual expenditure. We are confident that 
our contributors will feel we have been jus- 
tified in this, and that we shall be enabled 
to increase from year to year our activities 
which are urgently needed. 


OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


The President cannot close this report of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. without say- 
ing that the success and the steadily ad- 
vancing enlargement of its work is due, 
more than to anything else, to the unfail- 
ing co-operation of the Board of Directors, 
to the Women’s Auxiliary, to all those em- 
ployed here at the home office, the doctors 
and attendants at the Hospital, and the 
agents throughout the state. All these, from 
the Directors to the youngest of those who 
serve the Society, have done their share 
through cheerful and united effort to merit 
the confidence and good will of all those 
generous friends whose gifts have main- 
tained our work. A host of such friends 
we can no longer thank, but their names 
and their gifts we hold in undying remem- 
brance. 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp WaLker, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. Dean 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VicKEeRs 
Water B. Pope Howarp WILLAND 
Davip A. BoLTon 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
F, Cvark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituram W. Haswe Methuen, Western Essex 
THeEoporE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L, Dyson, Worcester, V orcester 
H. Lyne, New Bedford, | Bristol 
E. Dunnam, Attleboro, 


Harotp G, AnpreEws, Hyannis, 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe.t, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. EpirH WasHBURN 
CLaRKE, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHour W. Hurtsurt, First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Mrs. Wa. J. McDonatp, Third Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
A. J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss Heten W. Porter, Rec. 
Sec.; Mrs. Marton Nicwouson, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. 
FisHer, Chair. Work Committee. 
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SOME PROSECUTIONS MADE BY OFFICERS 
OF MASS. S.P:C.A. DURING THE YEAR 


For knowingly and wilfully authorizing and pev- 
mitting horses to be worked when unfit for servi 
several defendants were fined from $25 to $50 acd 
given suspended sentences to jail; one was committed 
for non-payment of fine. 


For unnecessarily failing to provide proper ford 
and shelter for livestock, including horses, cov’s, 
swine and fowl, over thirty offendcrs were fined 
from $10 to $100; one was fined $75 and sentenced 
two months to House of Correction. Upon appeal, 
the Superior Court raised the fine to $125 and or- 
dered defendant to dispose of his stock. 


For non-providing proper food and shelter for a 
bear, defendant guilty and fined $100; another, for 
same offense involving rabbits was given suspended 
sentence to House of Correction and ordered to dis- 
pose of his animals. Cruelly riding a cow in pasture 
in Wild West act, offender fined $25. He appealed 
but later withdrew and served out fine in jail. 


Cruelly abandoning horse to exposure in woods, 
fine $50; another for abandoning dog, $15 fine; an- 
other for cat, fine $50. 


For selling at private sale horses unfit for serv- 
ice, several offenders were fined, given suspended 
jail sentences and ordered by court to make restitu- 
tion. 


For sending out, permitting to be worked and 
driving horses afflicted with galled sores, more than 
twenty-five offenders were convicted and penalized. 


The cruel beating, mutilating and subjecting to 
unnecessary suffering of animals in more than a 
score of cases resulted in fines of $10 to $50. 


For cruelly docking the tails of two kittens, de- 
fendant was fined $25; docking dog’s tail, $25. 


For promoting an exhibition of fighting game- 
cocks, one offender was fined $40; seven others, for 
being present at such exhibition, were fined $20 each; 
seventeen game-cocks were ordered killed by the 
court. 


Driving a lame, unshod horse, $20 fine; driving a 
hired horse after harness galls had developed, fine 
$25; refusing to kill cow suffering with fractured 
leg, fine $40. 


Overcrowding fowl, several offenders were fined 
from $10 to $25; cruelly beating goat and kid, de- 
fendant indicted in Superior Court eight months 
after offense, fine $50. 


For failing to stop after running over a dog and 
thus subjecting him to cruelty and suffering, hit- 
and-run motorist was fined $30. 


Our prosecuting officers are advised and instructed 
that it is always better, when possible, to convert. 
men from cruelty than to convict them in courts, and 
that the test of a Society’s usefulness is not the 
number of its prosecutions, but the number of acts 
of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Wide World Photos 
CHIEF VETERINARIAN DAILEY IN THE ROLE OF CANINE DENTIST AT 
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The American Humane Education Society 


much greater the need than the ac- 

complishment, and so little space in 
which to tell, however inadequately, what 
is being done! We feel like apologizing not 
only to our corps of paid workers but to 
the many hundreds of volunteers, whose 
good works for humane education have to 
be summed up in so few words. Yet we 
must give account of our stewardship, such 
as it is, and when we think of the many 
human hearts that have been touched 
through the year by the message of kind- 
ness and good will, we are astounded at 
the thought of the possibilities involved. A 
group of earnest women thoroughly 
aroused, and Chicago is to have its new, 
much-needed municipal dog pound. One 
woman, but of unusual influence, visits our 
offices one day, and within a year or two 
Newfoundland boasts of a group of Leagues 
of Mercy with hundreds of children pledged 
to kindness to animals. A few letters and 
wires go out, and, added to similar ones 
from other organizations throughout the 
country, a New Jersey city and America 
are spared the introduction of a Spanish 
bull-fight. These are but a suggestion of 
the waves set in motion, which, like the 
shot heard round the world, are illimitable 
in their influence. 


S‘ great and expanding the work, so 


Press Service East and West 


Our central press bureau, as conducted 
by Mrs. Hall, is a veritable corresponding 
humane society in itself. In addition to the 
750 periodicals that are supplied monthly 
with a special humane article, there are 
also a long list of influential individuals 
and of humane societies that receive this 
material. In all, Mrs. Hall dispatched 
more than 50,000 separate pieces of litera- 
ture during the year, of which 13,997 were 
special press slips. This does not include 
upwards of 1,000 letters and cards written 
to editors, school officials, societies, Parent- 
Teacher organizations, librarians, ete. 
Special efforts were made to reach super- 
intendents of public instruction, resulting 
in the placing of much humane education 
material in the hands of county superin- 
tendents. Librarians co-operated to the 
extent of using 6,700 book-marks in one 
month, and radio stations often make use 
of the material mailed to them. Our other 
press bureau, in charge of Mrs. Park, 
extends its scope from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountain states. Western edi- 
tors, to the extent of 550, are reached 
monthly, with another 200 receiving service 
in December and January. Mrs. Park also 
has a large general correspondence and is 
constantly supplying literature to schools, 
conventions, and local societies. The state 
superintendent of schools in California has 
appointed a committee of fourteen teachers 
to prepare an official outline of humane 
education. 

Part Time Workers 

Miss Gilbert, who unfortunately was 
prevented by illness from continuing her 
work after the summer vacation, spent 
January and a part of February in schools 
of Maine, where a large number of en- 
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thusiastic Bands of Mercy were organized. 
She then went to Washington, giving 334 
talks, usually illustrated, in 161 schools, 
reaching 51,913 children, all of whom took 
the Band of Mercy pledge. Mrs. Toomin 
represented us in the schools of Texas, 
organizing 265 Bands of Mercy, with 10,617 
members. In April she visited fifteen con- 
ferences of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
addressing delegates representing 70,000 
members, attended four conventions, and 
was the principal speaker at a banquet of 
the prominent citizens in one of the com- 
munities. Space forbids any account of 
the number of volunteer workers through- 
out the country, many of whom visit schools 
and organize Bands of Mercy, regularly 
reported to us and supplied with our free 
literature. 


Regular Field Representatives 


As has been stated in the foregoing 
report of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
our humane education efforts in the home 
state are directed by that Society so that 
we will not here recount the fine work of 
Miss Maryott and of Mr. Talbot in the 
schools of that Commonwealth. We have 
five field workers in the South who are 
constantly carrying on, besides Mrs. Nich- 
ols in the Northwest and Mr. Wentzel in 
Pennsylvania. Humane education is being 
stressed all the time in Virginia, where 
Miss Finley gave 288 talks in 220 schools, 
and organized 106 Bands of Mercy with 
16,655 members. Much time is given to 
Parent-Teacher work, with addresses be- 
fore adult audiences, exhibits and distribu- 
tion of literature. Miss Finley is con- 
stantly seeking legislation for humane edu- 
cation, for the anti-steel-trap, and for 
regulation of old-horse traffic. Though so 
far these measures have not become law, 
the agitation of them can result only in 
good. Among the Negro population of 
Virginia Mr. Lemon traveled 12,500 miles 
and visited 343 communities, where he gave 
addresses before schools and many educa- 
tional and religious conventions. He re- 
ported 212 Bands of Mercy, with 16,248 
members, and spoke before 89 adult audi- 
ences. Both Miss Finley and Mr. Lemon 
did what they could in their respective 
fields to relieve animals suffering from the 
extreme drought. 

Mrs. Weathersbee not only represents us 
in Georgia but she is state chairman of 
humane education both for the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the W. C. T. U. 
She responded to nearly one hundred calls 
for addresses before various educational 
and religious gatherings, Women’s Clubs, 
press and welfare conventions, etc., in addi- 
tion to giving 446 talks before children in 
the schools. Her Bands of Mercy num- 
bered 441, with 22,770 members. She 
reached 1,400 teachers with a course in 
humane education at the Teachers College 
summer school, gave numerous radio talks, 
held humane exhibits, secured proclama- 
tions for Be Kind to Animals Week, and 
sponsored special Christmas celebrations 
with fourteen trees for animals and birds. 

Mr. Barnwell, in his nearly 15,000 miles 


of travel to visit 114 places in Texas, 
reached many urban and rural sections 
hitherto unvisited. As a result of talks in 
colored schools, he organized 35,720 children 
into 880 Bands of Mercy. He gave 150 
addresses and sermons before 18,669 per- 
sons, visiting churches, religious and edu- 
cational conventions, welfare organizations 
and various conferences. 

Mr. Burton’s field is Tennessee, where 
he traveled 27,000 miles, giving 63 ad- 
dresses before adults, and 114 school talks 
before 29,000 children. He secured 5,400 
adherents to the Jack London Club. His 
special visitations included state depart- 
ments of education, teachers colleges, inter- 
racial committees, state conferences of so- 
cial work, church meetings and conventions, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. He came 
in contact with many editors, sought co- 
operation with child welfare departments, 
and sought to prevent mob violence. 

Mrs. Nichols has succeeded in tying up 
humane education work with that of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, national, state 
and local. At the Washington state con- 
vention she spoke at a special humane edu- 
cation luncheon and was also privileged to 
address the general assembly. As national 
chairman of humane education for the 
organization, she has secured state chair- 
men in thirty-six of the states, all of whom 
are working eagerly in the cause. Mrs. 
Nichols’ outstanding agitation against 
rodeos, both in her own state (Washing- 
ton) and elsewhere, has been a feature of 
her year’s work. She set in motion the 
machinery for a vigorous protest from the 
Parent-Teacher organizations against the 
proposed bull-fight in Newark, N. J., which 
helped to prevent that atrocity. 

Mr. Wentzel, whose general humane edu- 
cation work is carried on in connection with 
his activities as secretary of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, addressed a 
number of clubs, colleges, religious and edu- 
cational gatherings, Boy Scout organiza- 
tions, etc., in addition to giving many talks 
in schools. He organized 323 Bands of 
Mercy, reaching 43,635 children, and se- 
cured 3,500 members for the Jack London 
Club. His distribution of literature num- 
bered more than 90,000 pieces. 


Bands of Mercy Increasing 

No more hopeful sign of the greater in- 
terest in humane education is to be seen 
than the growth of the Band of Mercy 
movement, both at home and abroad. Last 
year no less than 5,732 new Bands were 
organized by our field workers and the 
many volunteers and teachers who are in- 
terested in this work. Not only do these 
Bands extend from Maine to California— 
there are more than a thousand in Massa- 
chusetts—but they are found (and fre- 
quently are most active) in many distant 
lands, such as Newfoundland, the Philip- 
pines, and Syria. In our own country, 
especially in remote small towns, a Band of 
Mercy, organized under our simple rules, 
often develops into a humane society for 
adults, sometimes with a prosecuting officer 
put into the field of practical work. The 
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millennium for animal protection work is 
foreseen by those who would establish 
Bands of Mercy, or Junior Humane Lea- 
gues—call them what you will—in every 
school and in every community on the face 
of the globe. 


“Our Parish the World” 


Like John Wesley, we see no geograph- 
ical limits to our field of endeavor. Not 
a day, scarcely a mail, but some foreign 
letter comes to us, telling of work accom- 
plished or, more likely, of dire need and 
asking for help. And, fortunately, we are 
able to extend the helping hand, sometimes 
with cash, more often with supplies, always 
with sympathy and such advice as we are 
able to offer. Thanks to a liberal foreign 
fund, which we wish might be still greater, 
our aid has gone out to Morocco, Syria, 
India, the Philippines, Turkey, Spain, 
Samoa, Newfoundland, Mexico, Argentina, 
Uruguay—to mention only a few of the 
many countries where, as in Syria, we are 
partly supporting a field worker, or as in 
Morocco where we are helping to finance 
the great Fondouk at Fez, or as in the 
Philippines where we send generous sup- 
plies of buttons, badges, cards and other 
literature for the wonderful Band of Mercy 
work carried on there. The president of 
this Society happens to be the president of 
the American Fondouk Maintenance Com- 
mittee, Inc., whose report of the work in 
Fez will soon be published. Suffice it to 
state here that a new, well-equipped Fon- 
douk has been opened, with an efficient 
superintendent, veterinarian, and_ black- 
smith, where a daily average of 70 mules, 
donkeys and horses are treated, all at an 
annual expense of about $6,000. 


New Literature Issued 


Of the one hundred and more titles of 
our various cards, leaflets, pamphlets, 
books, etc., the most of them are in such 
demand that it seems inexpedient to drop 
them from our list, though we try to revise 
many of them. When a title is dropped, 
somebody or several somebodies are sure 
to miss it and urge its republication. 
Within the year we brought out a four- 
page reprint of an excellent sermon by the 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, “Our Little 
Brothers and Sisters,” especially for use in 
connection with Humane Sunday. Two 
unique 32-page booklets, “Care and Kind- 
ness for Our Animal Friends,” and “Kind- 
ness Picture Book,” have attracted wide 
attention, probably because of their allur- 
ing pictures and the reasonable price at 
which they are offered. The new calendar 
for 1931, with pleasing colored picture, 
was issued in a large edition and is con- 
sidered by many the best of its kind we 
have yet produced. 


Literature Given Away 


By actual count more than 120,000 pieces 
of literature, posters, buttons, badges, lan- 
tern slides, etc., were absolutely given away 
by our Society during 1930. This does not 
include many small gifts of which no count 
is taken. Every mail contains requests in 
great variety, and, when we can do so, we 
always respond generously. Calls have 
come, especially from teachers in the South 
and from abroad, for school posters made 
in our annual contest, so that in addition 
to the good accomplished in the making of 
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these posters they are still working for the 
humane cause in many distant points. The 
free subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals 
that we send to more than 5,000 Bands of 
Mercy, added to many other free subscrip- 
tions sent to libraries, colleges, professional 
men, periodicals, etc., make our total gift 
contributions amount to several thousands 
of dollars. At the Niagara Falls humane 
convention in October we had a display of 
all our publications and supplies, giving 
away thousands of samples to the dele- 
gates. All our field workers and foreign 
representatives are supplied with quantities 
of literature and other humane helps for 
free circulation. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 


The annual week in which special atten- 
tion is urged for our cause was marked by 
an unusually fine proclamation by Gov- 
ernor Allen of Massachusetts, the distribu- 
tion by our Society of more than 20,000 
books and pamphlets for use in the schools 
of the state, and the awarding of more than 
a thousand special medals and 1,200 hon- 
orable mentions for posters on kindness to 
animals made by pupils in the public 
schools. In the latter contest 414 schools 
participated, representing 144 towns and 
cities, from which 5,480 posters were re- 
ceived. 

For the national celebration we supplied 
many special posters, lantern slides, etc., 
and conducted two prize contests, one for 
the best newspaper cartoons, and one for 
the best original verse, offering prizes of 
$50 and $25 in both instances. In the 
poetry contest 623 entries were received, 
nearly every state and several foreign 
countries being represented. Humane Sun- 
day was generally observed, several of our 
officers and field workers participating in 
special meetings held in their respective 
localities. 


“The Bell of Atri” 


Our humane film, which is an old story 
to many, still reaches a large number who 
have never seen it before. It is always in 
demand during the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary, and we have to keep supplied 
with new prints to meet the various calls. 
There were 21 different rentals in 1930, 
in addition to the three prints which were 
sold. 


ONE OF HUNDREDS RESCUED FROM SUFFERING AND 


HUMANELY PUT TO SLEEP 
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Jack London Club 

The fight against cruelty in presenting 
trained animal acts on the stage, or in the 
preparation of moving pictures, goes on as 
is indicated by the fact that 34,208 addi- 
tional names were added to our rolls, while 
a total of well over half a million persons 
have now registered their disapproval of 
this practice. 


“Our Dumb Animals” 


The monthly organ of our two Societies 
continues to broadcast the humane message 
throughout the length and breadth not only 
of this country but of practically every 
civilized land. Among the testimonials of 
its worth received during the year were 
one from U. §S. Senator David I. Walsh, 
while a college president writes: “There 
is in it an appeal to rich humanitarianism. 

More power to you.” And from dis- 
tant Japan comes this: “Your magazine is 
much appreciated here—often much in it 
to help in the schools.” To the files of this 
periodical we must refer those who would 
read more detailed accounts of our accom- 
plishments during the year. 


Finances 

The current receipts for the Society dur- 
ing the year were $23,053.75, and the pay- 
ments, $24,381.32, leaving a deficit of $1,- 
327.57. This deficit, we trust, will be taken 
care of during the coming year. The So- 
ciety needs very much larger contributions 
for this important educational work. 


Through a period of pronounced business 
depression we are happy to record that our 
year has been more successful than usual, 
and we wish to express our gratitude to 
all who have made possible our expanding 
work, not forgetting the memory of those 
no longer with us whose good deeds live on 
to bless coming generations. 


FRANCIS H. RowLey, President 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experi- 
ence and high standing of the 
trustees, John R. Macomber, 
Chairman of Harris, Forbes 
and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of 
the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, and Philip Stock- 
ton, President of the First 
National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our in- 
vested funds, are a guaranty 
of the security of such an in- 
vestment. 


Persons of comparatively 
small means may by this ar- 
rangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be 
had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promot- 
ing the cause of the dumb 
animals. 
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The Listening Post 


IVAN GROSVENOR 


IG and little McFerlens working together took down the 
high board fence between their yard and a woodsy 
vacant lot next door. They replaced it with an almost invisible 
wire fence and established a listening post above it. Any 
adult or adolescent who can sit very still and observe with 
ears as well as eyes is allowed to use this listening post. It 
is the most fun of anything in the neighborhood, immensely 
popular and truly useful. Even grandfathers enjoy it. 

During the winter snows the post reported destitute rabbit, 
chipmunk, blue jay and quail families in need of groceries. 
Five lost pet dogs and one unlovable goat were rescued. In 
the spring floods the tree, thicket and ground places where 
the wild folks and the stray domestic creatures hovered were 
discovered and rustic shelters built. One too young observer 
fell out of the post and drenched himself to ‘save’ a brood 
of ducklings who “fell into a puddle.” 

Any one who thinks that dumb animals do not need a friend 
through summer drouth should sink a shallow fountain, like 
the McFerlens’, on a level with the ground and hark to the 
sparrows, thrushes, flickers, squirrels, dogs, donkeys, cows and 
what not, that pass under his listening post. 


The Cat Who Adopted Me 


WINIFRED HEATH 


HAVE always liked cats and in our home we always had 
one. There is one that I christened “Topsy,” whom I will 

never forget. I met her in Germany where I was sent to 
school quite a long time ago. 

It was in the lovely city of Bonn, on the Rhine, where I had 
been sent to study German and music. As I could not speak 
German and we were not allowed to speak English, I was 
terribly lonely and homesick. 

I have always felt quite sure that Topsy regarded me much 
as she would one of her own kittens. She completely adopted 
me and wandered around with me all the time. 

Once when I was sitting, looking out of the window, and 


feeling dreadfully unhappy, she climbed up in my lap, meowed 
very softly, and with one soft paw tapped me gently on the 
cheek, to let me know she had arrived. 

It was just as if she had said: 


“Please don’t be so unhappy. I love you a lot though I can’t 
talk to you. I know just how you feel and I am ever so sorry.” 


Then as I stroked her she purred and settled down in my 
lap. With this warm, fluffy little friend in my arms I began 
to feel a lot better. 


So, for Topsy’s sake, I love all cats. 


My Pussy 


HENRY Ax PERSHING 


HO every morn, at break of day, 
Creeps softly up the front stairway 
And wakes me with his noisy play? 
My pussy. 


Who tears the paper off the wall 

In parlor, sitting-room and hall, 

And chuckles as he sees it fall? 
My pussy. 


Who clutters up the rugs in heaps, 

The curtain tears with playful leaps, 

My home in great disorder keeps? 
My pussy. 


Who sleeps each day upon my bed 
And leaves dark footprints on the spread 
All over it from foot to head? 

My pussy. 


Who every day a-dreaming goes 

As on my lap in soft repose 

He sings to me the songs he knows? 
My pussy. 


And when the bedtime hour draws nigh, 
Who loves within my arms to lie 
And sing to me a lullaby? 

My pussy. 
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On a Cat’s Tracks 


SUSAN F. BURBANK 


Little white cat tracks 
Traced in the snow! 

Soft furry pussy cat 
Where did you go? 


Was a cozy home waiting, 
Inviting and warm, 

To shelter you safe 
From the chill and the storm? 


Or are you that saddest 
Of all things, a stray 
To shiver all night 
And to hunger all day? 


My sins may be many, 
O God, but not that! 

I can’t close the door 
On a lost little cat. 


A Letter From Nebraska 


HAVE been greatly agitated over some- 

thing which occurred in our town some 
weeks ago; and especially since I was told 
that these exhibitions of cruelty are being 
held all over where “pioneer” celebrations 
are held in which the Indians are employed 
by the committees to take part. I will 
describe what took place here. 

Our town was holding its annual “Ore- 
gon Trail Days’ celebration. Indians 
were brought from a near-by reservation 
to camp in a down-town city park, take 
part in the parades, stage tribal dances, 
ete. On the last night the committee in 
charge advertised a “dog feed” at the 
Indian camp, announcing the event from 
the public platform. A vast crowd trooped 
down after the Indians expecting, no 
doubt, that the thing was all a joke. But 
not so! A poor defenseless dog was tied 
to a stake in waiting; an Indian advanced 
upon him with lifted tomahawk and _ in- 
flicted a wound which did not even daze 
the dog. The “‘brave” then took the crea- 
ture up and threw it upon a fire, already 
burning, to “finish” the execution! The 
dog’s shrieks and moans rent the night air! 

I wrote to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
at Washington, asking if something might 
not be done to stop the practice. I am told 
the Indians still kill dogs to use as food. 
I have had no word from the Bureau in 
answer to my letter. 


EpiTor’s NoTE:—We doubt if you will 
hear from the Bureau. We were told some 
time ago that the Bureau had forbidden 
exploiting Indians in any such exhibitions. 


OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


In January Mr. L. R. Talbot delivered 
illustrated lectures on animals, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
before upper-grammar grades in Melrose, 
upper grades in North Reading, the West 
Springfield High school, and the Reading 
Junior High school, the aggregate number 
of pupils attending being 1,000. 


A correspondent in Wisconsin, who 
sends for 100 Be Kind to Animals buttons 
and 100 Band of Mercy pledge cards, 
writes: “Am past fourscore, but still have 
strength to give a pledge card and button 
to some little child; and often find ‘big 
children’ who are interested in them. 
Please pray that they may do much good.” 


A small cross-eyed bull was let loose at 
Joselito, and because he could not judge the 
creature’s movements by the direction of 
its eyes, a great bull-fighter was killed. 


What a pity all bulls are not cross-eyed! 


“The snake to which I refer,’ said the 
school teacher, “is said to strike with math- 
ematical precision.” 

“Do you mean an adder, sir?” suggested 
a bright pupil. —Yorkshire Weekly Post 


PRIZE WINNERS, SPRING GREEN, WIS. 


Courtesy of Ayrshire Digest 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


that it is the second 


Society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST | 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or | 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Mar. 1931 
The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to ke kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 
The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 


bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and _ thirty-seven new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during Jan- 
uary, nearly all being in schools. Of these, 
155 were in Texas, 134 in Massachusetts, 
54 in Georgia, 40 in Virginia, 31 in Rhode 
Island, ten in Pennsylvania, five in Mex- 
ico, four in Delaware, two in Missouri, and 
one each in Ohio and Oregon. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 180,516 


The Jere A. Wells Band of Mercy has 
been organized in a school in Atlanta, 
Georgia, with an active membership of 330. 


The fifth grade of the Lowell School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., organized a Band 
of Mercy, and was followed by other 
classes, so that now the Lowell school has 
more than 500 members enrolled. 


Through the interest of a correspondent 
in California, we have received reports 
from the Supervisor of schools in Colonia 
Juarez, Mexico, of five Bands of Mercy in 
as many different schools, with a total en- 
rolment of 250 children. It is expected that 
the membership will increase to 375. 


Charity Bridge for Animals 


The Animal Welfare Workers of Taun- 
ton, Mass., held a most successful bridge, 
with twenty-one tables, at the hospitable 
home of Mrs. Howard L. White, January 
30. The committee included Mrs. Howard 
F. Woodward, general chairman; Mrs. 
Thomas Caswell, bridge; Mrs. A. B. Cush- 
man, food; and Mrs. August Arnold, candy. 


Our Dumb Animals 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


assachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 


world. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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